THE PRODUCTIVE  FORCES
bold step forward ; in times when new devices and
experiences are frequent, the introduction of a new force
to industry may not require extraordinary courage;
yet even then people will hesitate ; and in many cases
the step is never taken at all. For it means, in nearly
all cases, the running of a certain risk, and the effects
are sometimes incalculable. In some cases the develop-
ment is a rapid one, in others it takes thousands of years.
But be it rapid or slow, it is brought about by human
insight and will-power. If the first experiment is suc-
cessful, others will follow, and unless the existing con-
ditions of production make it impossible, the use of the
new force will become general.1
1 There can be no doubt whatever that the procedure was exactly the
same in primitive times. The first man who threw a bridle over a horse's
neck, or who put a bull to the plough, was a very bold man who made an
enormous step in advance; the man who used the first wooden tool to draw
furrows across a field was an uncommonly intelligent fellow. It was
probably done by several bold and intelligent men in different parts of the
earth, and it may in certain cases have taken time before others followed
their example, and still more time before the new practice became general.
The imitative instinct of man played its part in assisting its coming into
use; man's inertia and laziness set themselves against it.
All this happened in " the far abysm of time ", no record of which has
come down to us; we cannot be sure that it was so, because we were not
present when it happened; yet we may be logically certain of it. The
primitive tribes, that are still to be found on this earth, have all long
passed the first brute stage, and their civilisation seems static. We are unable
to observe what would interest us more than anything else ; the first begin-
nings of a new development are hidden from our eyes. The changes that
occur in a primitive state of civilisation seem to be immeasurably slow and
gradual; they are accomplished in a space of time of such length as to
preclude observation.
Those changes and developments that we were able to observe, as,
for instance, the North American hunting tribes turning to agriculture,
occurred under exceptional conditions; they were due to the influence of
the white race; there was neither discovery nor invention of a new force
or method, but merely imitation. Research is confined to the static conditions
of the existing primitives.
Theories on the transition from one state of civilisation to the other
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